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To To the: Olea apd Menibsre of Bitte Reaudeudes Faken mete. Ree ee Mn ate fue to ee ee Officers and Members of State Federations 
of Labor, City Central Labor Unions, and Di- 
rectly Affiliated Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Unions, 


ROTHERS: It becomes my duty to bring to 

your attention the decision of the last con- 

vention of the American Federation of Labor 
which was held in Atlantic City from October 7 
to 19, 1935, regarding the organization policy of 
the American Federation of Labor. This decision, 
adopted by a majority vote of the officers and dele- 
vates in attendance at the convention after hours 
of debate and careful consideration, must be ac- 
cepted and regarded as the legal official organiza- 
tion policy of the American Federation of Labor. 


Twenty-one resolutions dealing with the subject 
of industrial unionism were considered by the con- 
vention Committee on Resolutions. The report of 
committee, which I herewith submit, was 
based upon a careful study and analysis of these 
resolutions. It reads as follows: 


the 


San Francisco Declaration Specific 


Your committee finds, upon examining these 
resolutions, that the introducers either misunder- 
stood the declaration adopted last year by the San 
Francisco convention or desire that the policy es- 
tablished in that declaration should be set aside 
and existing international unions merged into in- 
dustrial organizations organized for the several 
industries. 


The declaration adopted by the convention last 
year was specific upon the question involved. It 
Was recognized that in many industries large num- 
bers of so-called mass production workers were 
employed, the skill they required being of an en- 
tirely different character from that of those who 
became craftsmen through years of apprentice- 
ship. In many mass production industries the 
newly employed workers within a few months be- 
come as competent to perform the specialized 
operations required to do the work as they ever 
will be. This is in marked contrast to the skill re- 
uired of craftsmen who, in addition to their years 
of apprenticeship, require additional time before 
they master all of the knowledge required to round 
‘ut complete mastery of their craft. 

The declaration of the San Francisco conven- 
tion provided that the workers classified as “mass 
production employees” should be granted charters 
in the mass production industries which would in- 
clude all of the mass production workers employed 
in such industries. So that there might be no mis- 
understanding, and for the purpose of differen- 
tiating between craftsmen and mass production 
workers, the declaration adopted last year included 
the following language: 


Craft Organization Most Effective 


“The American Federation of Labor is desirous 
of meeting this demand. We consider it our duty 
to formulate policies which will fully protect the 
jurisdictional rights of all trade unions organized 
upon craft lines and afford them every opportunity 
ior development and accession of those workers 
engaged upon work over which these organiza- 
tions exercise jurisdiction. Experience has shown 
that craft organization is most effective in protect- 
ing the welfare and advancing the interests of 
workers where the nature of the industry is such 
that the lines of demarcation between crafts are 
distinguishable.” 


So that there might be no infringement upon the 
tights of the national and international unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
Provision was made in the declaration to protect 
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these rights, the final paragraph of the declaration 
reading: 

“That in order to protect and safeguard the 
members of such national and international unions 
as are chartered, the American Federation of 
Labor shall for a provisional period direct the 
policies, administer the business and designate 
the administrative and financial officers of the 


-newly organized unions.’ 


The convention could not have done otherwise 
than reaffirm the rights and the jurisdiction given 
to the national and international unions which had 
been chartered by the American Federation of 
Labor, many of which had become international 
unions before the Civil War and had maintained a 
continuous existence since that time. 


Charter Acceptance Constitutes Contract 


It was principally these great international 
unions which had brought the American Federa- 
tion of Labor into existence. When the American 
Federation of Labor was organized, and these 
unions accepted charters, and when national or 
international unions have been organized since 
1881, a contract was entered into between the 
American Federation of Labor and the national 
and international unions. 


This contract called for loyalty to the purposes 
and policies of the American Federation of Labor. 
In return the national and international unions 
were guaranteed two specific things—first, juris- 
diction over all workmen doing the work of the 
specific craft or occupation covered by the or- 
ganization; secondly, guaranteeing to the national 
or international unions complete autonomy over all 
of its internal affairs. 

The American Federation of Labor could not 
have been organized upon any other basis of rela- 
tionship between the national and international 
unions and the Federation. It is recognized that 
where a contract is entered into between parties 
it cannot be set aside or altered by one party 
without the consent and approval of the other. 

For these valid and vital reasons your committee 
recommends non-concurrence with the resolutions 
and reaffirmation of the declaration of the San 
Francisco convention upon this subject. 


Text of San Francisco Declaration 


For your further information I herewith quote 
the declaration of the San Francisco convention, 
which, as you will observe by the report, 
reaffirmed by the Atlantic City convention: 


In connection with these resolutions your com- 
mittee has given extended and most profound con- 
sideration to one of the most important problems 
with which our American trade union movement is 
confronted. These resolutions deal with a question 
that affects the interest of many of the organiza- 
tions affiliated with and holding charters issued by 
the American Federation of Labor. It is because 
of its importance and far-reaching effect that your 
committee has devoted so much time and consid- 
eration to the problem. 

The evidence presented in the hearings before 
the committee conclusively indicates that to deal 
effectively with the question of organization and 
with the fundamental questions involved there 
should be a clear and definite policy outlined by 
this convention that will adequately meet the new 
and growing conditions with which our American 
labor movement is confronted. 

During recent years there have developed new 
methods. This has brought about a change in the 
nature of the work performed by millions of work- 
ers in industries in which it has been most diffi- 
cult or impossible to organize craft unions. The 
systems of mass production are comparatively new 
and are under the control of great corporations 
and aggregations of capital which have resisted 
all efforts at organization. The provision of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act protecting the 
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right of employees to organize and select repre- 
sentatives of their own choice without interference 
on the part of employers or their agents has had 
the effect of freeing the flood of organization sen- 
timent existing in the breasts of millions of work- 
ers who have been prevented by employer opposi- 
tion from satisfying their desire for organization. 

The American Federation of Labor is desirous 
of meetino this demand. We consider it our dutv 
to formulate policies which will fully protect the 
jurisdictional rights of all trade unions organized 
upon craft lines and afford every opportunity for 
development and accession of those workers en- 
gaged upon work over which these organizations 
exercise jurisdiction. Experience has shown that 
craft organization is most effective in protecting 
the welfare and advancing the interests of workers 
where the nature of an industry is such that the 
lines of demarcation between crafts are distin- 
guishable. 


Organization of Mass Industries 


However, it is also realized that in many of the 
industries in which thousands of workers are em- 
ployed a new condition exists requiring organiza- 
tion upon a different basis to be most effective. 


To meet this new condition the executive coun- 
cil is directed to issue charters for national or in- 
ternational unions in the automotive, cement, 
aluminum and such other mass production and 
miscellaneous industries as in the judgment of the 
executive council may be necessary to meet the 
situation, 


That the executive council shall at the earliest 
practical date inaugurate, manage, promote and 
conduct a campaign of organization in the iron 
and steel industry. 


That in order to protect and safeguard the mem- 
bers of such national and international unions as 
are chartered, the American Federation of Labor 
shall for a provisional period direct the policies, 
administer the business and designate the adminis- 
trative and financial officers of such newly organ- 
ized unions. 


The Only Orderly Process 


I am calling upon you, the officers and members 
of organizations duly chartered and officially rec- 
ognized, to conform to and carry out the instruc- 
tions and decisions of the Atlantic City conven- 
tion. It is the only orderly process which can be 
followed. The substitution of personal opinion or 
a minority policy for the official action of a legal 
convention of the American Federation of Labor 
would serve to create confusion and chaos. 


It has ever been the rule of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor that state federations of labor, 
city central labor unions and the local trade and 
federal labor unions directly affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor should conform to 
decisions made and policies adopted by conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor. The 
preservation of the American Federation of Labor 
calls for the pursuit of such a policy, There can 
be no substitution for convention decisions and 
convention action. 


I call upon you to give to the organization pol- 
icy adopted by the Atlantic City convention of the 
American Federation of Labor a full measure of 
unreserved loyalty and support. 

Fraternally yours, 
WILLIAM GREEN, 
President American Federation of Labor. 
Washington, D. C., December 4, 1935. 
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Federal Judge Declares Wagner Labor Relations Act Unconstitutional 


N THE first court test of the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act, adopted by the last session of 
Congress, Judge Merrill E. Otis, in the Federal 
District Court at Kansas City, has declared it 
unconstitutional. 

In an opinion handed down last Saturday Judge 
Otis held the act violates the “commerce clause” 
of the Constitution because it attempts to extend 
the power of Congress to regulate industries 
whose operations do not affect interstate com- 
merce. 

The case involved the Majestic Flour Mill of 
Aurora, Mo., a small southwestern Missouri town. 
Employees formed a union, and the owners, de- 
claring they were unable to meet their demands, 
closed the mill. This constituted an offense against 
the act, and the owners obtained a restraining 
order to block a hearing ordered by the National 
Labor Board. 

The government moved for dismissal of the 
order and Saturday’s opinion was a denial of the 
motion and notice that an injunction would be 
issued against the board. 

Judge Otis asserted the individual is dealt with 
as an “incompetent” under the act. 

Judge Grows Sarcastic 

“He is a ward of the United States to be cared 
for by his guardian even as if he were a member 
of an uncivilized tribe of Indians or a recently 
emancipated slave,’ he said. “The government 
must protect him even from himself.” 

In biting comment, says the Associated Press, 


Judge Otis declared the time is visualized when 
the “citizen” 
ceeded: 
“There is now pending in Congress a resolu- 
tion to amend the Constitution. The first section 
of the proposed amendment is this: ‘The Congress 
shall have power by laws uniform in their geo- 


may become a “subject.” He pro- 
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graphical operation to regulate commerce, business 
industry, finance, banking, insurance, manufac- 
tures, transportation and the protection of na- 
tional resources.’ 

“When that proposed amendment has been rati- 
fied the statute now under consideration, if then 
re-enacted, certainly will be constitutional. But 
not until then. 

“Then, also, what yet remains of the sovereignty 
of the states will cease to be and the ‘citizen’ will 
have become a ‘subject.’ ” 

Regimentation of Nation 

Pointing to the possible regimentation of the 
nation under such powers as the Wagner act would 
have if constitutional, Judge Otis wrote: 

“If the relations between employees and em- 
ployers may be regulated in one respect they may 
be regulated in all respects, If such relations may 
be regulated by Congress to the end that produc- 
tion may not be lessened, certainly Congress also 
may legislate concerning the machinery in fac- 
tories, for the less efficient the machinery the less 
the production by its use. 

“And if Congress may legislate to prevent les- 
sened production in mills and factories it may do 
so also in agriculture and in every field of human 
activity.” 

“Although the Aurora mill is a small establish- 
ment with relatively few workmen and engaged 
solely in a local business, yet the clear intent of 
the Wagner act is to subject the relations between 
employers and employees in even such small intra- 
state institutions to the control of the executive 
branch of the national government,” Judge Otis 
wrote, 

The prime question involved, the court said, was 
whether the act, demanding the mill owners bar- 
gain collectively with employees and prohibiting 
individual bargaining, is constitutional. 

Can Regulate Commerce 

Continuing, Judge Otis wrote: 

“Under the commerce clause Congress has 
power to regulate one thing only—commerce 
among the several states... . The power to regu- 
late does, indeed, include the power to shield 
commerce from anything which directly affects it 
by burdening or obstructing it, but it is absurd to 
say refusal of the owner of a flour mill to bargain 
collectively with his employees directly affects 
commerce among the states.” 

oe — 
WILL AID RECOVERY 

The Union Pacific Railroad has placed orders 
for 100,000 tons of steel rail and fittings at a cost 
of $4,000,000, which will cover the company’s rail 
replacement program of about 340 miles for the 
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next eighteen months. Some $2,000,000 also was 
appropriated for replenishing stocks of miscel- 
laneous materials and for ties. Expenditures for « 
car-building program aggregate a further $4,000,- 
000, bringing the total expenditures to almost 
$10,000,000. Lumber and materials already have 
been received for rebuilding 2000 box cars and 
installing auto-loading devices in some 750 auto- 
mobile cars. 


a ee 
New York Mayor’s Attendance 
At Fascist Rally Protested 


Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia’s announced inten- 
tion to attend a Madison Square Garden mass meet- 
ing of Italo-Americans to support the Italian war 
on Ethiopia was protested by a committee led by 
Norman Thomas, Socialist leader, which visited 
the city hall recently. The group told the mayor 
that it was “grossly improper” for him to attend 
a meeting whose purpose was, as announced by 
“Tl Progresso,” “to help give a chance to the 
Italian soldiers who are now in Africa to write 
another epic page of glory in the history of civi- 
lization.” 

Mayor LaGuardia said that he had been given 
to understand the meeting was to raise funds for 
the Red Cross, but refused to state whether he 
would attend the meeting. 

a Se 
Cincinnati Sweatshop Bosses 


Seek to Enjoin Labor Board 


Cincinnati striking clothing workers of the Ham- 
ilton Tailoring Company, Brighton Tailoring Com- 
pany, Robert Tailoring Company, Lauer Tailoriny 
Company and Ohio Custom Garment Company, 
who have been fighting sweatshop bosses for three 
months, are awaiting decision of Federal Court 
Judge Nevin on the plea of bosses for an injunc- 
tion enjoining hearings scheduled by the Regional 
Labor Board. 

Company lawyers in the Federal Court charged 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
with conspiring to ruin the sweatshop businesses 
of their clients. One old lawyer, a prominent Cin- 
cinnati politician, recited eloquently about the evils 
of a closed shop. He brought down the spirits of 
the founding fathers to testify against the un- 
American practice of the strikers in fighting 
against low wages, rotten working conditions and 
the use of “yellow dog” contracts. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers are cam- 
paigning to unionize Cincinnati’s open shop cloth- 
ing firms. National scab outfits are backing et- 
forts of strike-bound firms to balk organization ot 
their workers. Local clothing firms unfair to or- 
ganized labor are the Storrs-Schaefer Company. 
Windsor Tailoring Company and the P. H. Davis 
Tailoring Company. 


SS ee 
COST OF LIVING ADVANCES 

The National Industrial Conference Board esti- 
mates that the cost of living of wage earners in 
the United States again advanced in November. 
rising 0.5 per cent over October. The most sub- 
stantial advance was noted in food prices, it was 
stated. In November of this year, the survey re- 


ported, living costs had risen 4.3 per cent over 
their level of November, 1934, and 17.9 per cent 
over the low of April, 1933, but they were still 16.5 
per cent lower than in November, 1929. 
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Defends Validity of 
Labor Relations Act 


Anti-union employers have begun their threat- 
ened conspiracy to mobilize the courts of the 
United States against the constitutionality of the 
Wagner-Connery Labor Relations Act, which 
prohibits as unfair labor practices actions of em- 
ployers interfering with the rights of working men 
and women to organize in bona fide trade unions 
and bargain collectively, including the promotion 
of company unions and discrimination against 
employees because of union membership. 

Petitions to federal judges for injunctions re- 
straining the National Labor Relations Board from 
holding secret elections for choosing collective 
bargaining representatives have been filed in De- 
troit, Milwaukee, and Washington, D. C. It is 
therefore instructive to review the opinion of 
Charlton Ogburn, American Federation of Labor 
attorney, on the power of Congress to enact the 
measure, in his brochure entitled “The National 
Labor Relations Act—Its Constitutionality.” 

Right to Organize 

“The right of workers to organize into unions is 
a legal right they possess without regard to any 
act of Congress,” Ogburn declares. “This right 
has been recognized by courts of this country 
since 1842. What the National Labor Relations 
Act does is to forbid employers to interfere with 
this right of their employees to self-organization 
and the selection by employees of representatives 
for collective bargaining. This is a very reasonable 
requirement and a conservative law.” 

With this simple reminder of the long-recog- 
nized right of employees to organize and bargain 
collectively, Ogburn sets down briefly and con- 
cisely why in his opinion the act will be upheld 
by the United States Supreme Court if that court 
is asked to pass on the question of constitution- 
ality. 


Chief Justice Hughes Quoted 


He points out that the Railway Labor Act, 
which includes majority rule and the principal fea- 
tures of the National Labor Relations Act, has 
already been sustained by the Supreme Court. As 
found in the case of the Railway Labor Act, there 
is no right of private contract involved. 

In the opinion which sustained the constitution- 
ality of the Railway Labor Act, Chief Justice 
Hughes said: “The Railway Labor Act of 1926 
does not interfere with the normal exercise of the 
right of the carrier to select its employees or to 
discharge them. The statute is not aimed at this 
right of the employers, but at the interference with 
the right of employees to have representatives of 
their choosing.” 

Meaning of Interstate Commerce 

Since the principles embodied in the National 
Labor Relations Act have been sustained as ap- 
plied to railroads, which are clearly in interstate 
commerce, the question here involved is how 


broad a class of employers are to be included 

under the National Labor Relations Act. 
Denying the validity of the objection that Con- 
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ing’ commerce among the states. 

In reply to the contention that mining and manu- 
facturing are purely local in their nature and 
therefore not subject to control by the Congress, 
numerous cases are cited to show how, in the past, 
mining and manufacturing have been held to be 
subject to federal regulation. Without question the 
two most widely known cases illustrating this 
point are the Coronado case and the case of the 
Danbury hatters. 

In those great manufacturing industries which 
take coal, iron, cotton or other raw materials from 
one state, process them in a second state, and ship 
them into other states, it is Ogburn’s opinion that 
we have the very essence of what constitutes com- 
merce among the states. In the Swift case Justice 
Holmes said, in speaking of the operations of 
of stockyards where cattle are sent for sale from 
one state to another and then, after being slaugh- 
tered, to other states: “The current thus existing 
is a current of commerce among the states, and 
the purchase of the cattle is a part and incident 
of such commerce.” 

In the National Labor Relations Act it is the 
declared policy of the United States to eliminate 
the interruptions in this flow of commerce which 
have resulted from strikes involving destruction 
of lives and property. 

Majority Rule 

The importance of majority rule and the free 
choice of representatives are clearly illustrated, 
according to Ogburn, by taking the case of two 
countries which seek to determine their common 
boundary through conference. If either set of 
delegates were controlled by the other country, 
or if either country sent more than one set of 
delegates, each having different ideas as to where 
the boundary should be, it is clear that one coun- 
try would have a decided advantage over the other 
and that the country represented by one set of 
delegates free from outside influence would cer- 
tainly get the best of the bargain. 

We find here a striking parallel, Ogburn says, 
with the situation where an attempt is made to 
secure equality of bargaining power when the 
representatives of the employees are controlled by 
the management or where the representatives of 
the majority of the employees are denied the 
right to represent all. The Congress recognized 
the anomaly in this situation and in the act pro- 
vided specifically against it. 

This review touches only the high spots of 
Ogburn’s brochure, which is well documented 
with citations from many court decisions on the 
questions raised by the Labor Relations Act and 
should be widely read. It may be obtained for 
50 cents a copy from the American Federation of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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gress has exceeded its power in attempting to 
regulate activities not in or directly affecting com- 
merce, Ogburn says the operation of the act is 
by definition limited to situations which are “affect- 
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Seamen’s Board Fails 
To Settle Disputes 


Members of the Shipowners’ Association of the 
Pacific, consisting mainly of coastwise operators, 
met with the Seamen’s Labor Relations Board on 
Monday last but failed to come to any agreement 
in the dispute over the six-hour day, as against 
the eight-hour day provided in the seamens’ 
award. 

As a result twenty-three steam schooners will 
remain tied up. 

A spokesman for the Sailors’ Union pointed out 
that the basis for the argument was that the sail- 
ors on the coastwise boats are paid on an eight- 
hour basis, and work cargo while in port, and 
that this amounts to much less than the long- 
shoremen get for the same work on a six-hour 
basis. 

Of the total of twenty-three steam schooners 
tied up in Coast ports, fourteen are in San Fran- 
cisco, three in Portland, four in San Pedro, one 
at Eureka, and one at Tacoma. 

Other meetings are planned after the Christmas 
holiday, officials of the shipowners’ group indi- 
cated. 

The Pacific American Shipowners’ Association, 
representing the offshore and intercoastal opera- 
tors, made a formal demand upon the Seamen’s 
Labor Relations Board for discussion of the ap- 
pointment of an arbitrator to adjudicate the re- 
fusal of unlicensed deck crews of two Matson 
ships, the Maui and Diamond Head, to clean 
tanks, : 
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Another Reactionary Decision 


An obscure judge of the reactionary type has 
rendered a decision in a Missouri case which may 
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United States as the famous Dred Scott case of 
pre-Civil War days, should the United States Su- 
preme Court confirm his decision. 

Judge Merrill E. Otis, in the Federal District 
Court at Kansas City, has declared the Wagner 
labor relations act, adopted at the last session of 
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tions do not affect interstate commerce.” 


Labor’s Hope in the New Year 


Organized labor greets the new year with some 
measure of satisfaction with its accomplishments 
in the year just passed. It has increased in num- 
bers and influence, it has succeeded in implanting 
its humane and forward-looking doctrines in soil 
heretofore regarded as barren, but now promising 


owner of a flour mill to bargain collectively with 
his employees directly affects commerce among 
the states.” 

In all probability it would take a greater jurist 


have as widespread effect on the future of the 


the Constitution of the United States, and inci- 
dentally to deliver a. lecture on economics directly 


The “commerce clause” of the Constitution is 
violated by the Wagner act, says the learned 
judge, “because it attempts to extend the power 
of Congress to regulate industries whose opera- 


Apparently winding up his decision with what 
he regards as an uncontrovertible argument, Judge 
Otis declares: “It is absurd to say refusal of the 
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The commissioner of immigration is out with 
a statement denying the published reports that 
“there are from six million to twenty million 
aliens in the United States,” and declares that 
immigration has decreased from a million a year 
to 34,956 in the year ending last July. He stil! 
leaves unanswered the question as to why even 
that number were admitted while millions of work- 
ers were on relief. 

—————— 


The first pump serving gasoline made from 
British coal was recently placed in operation, with 
Tom Williams, a member of parliament, turning 
on the pump at formal ceremonies. The gasoline 
is distilled from hydrocarbon oils and produced by 
submission of coal to hydrogen pressure at 45( 
degrees centigrade. An initial output of 100,000 
tons of gasoline a year is expected, giving employ- 
ment to several thousand miners and processors. 

Stee ge 

Sponsored by the “Progressive Republican 
League” of Los Angeles, Charles A. Son, chair- 
man, publicity announcing the candidacy of Gover- 
nor Frank F. Merriam for President was released 
this week, “without warning and with the force of 
a high explosive shell,” according to the circular, 
“Both officials and political wiseacres concur in 
predicting there is little doubt but that he will 
accept,” the League says. 
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excellent returns on its efforts, it has seen Con- 
gress adopt measures for the uplift of the workers 
which in other years would have been given scant 
consideration, and above all, it has been the dom- 
inant factor in bringing to the nation the con- 
sciousness that after all we are “our brother’s 
keeper.” 

The enactment of the Social Security Act, the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, the Guffey Coal 

Stabilization Act and kindred legislation may be 

i regarded as largely the result of organized labor’s 
activities and educational program. And it may 
confidently be asserted that not one of these eco- 
nomically revolutionary measures would have be- 
come law without the aid of organized labor. To 
this extent the year has been a memorable one in 
the uplift of labor. 

But the battle is not yet won. Already the minor 
courts are engaged in the effort sponsored by 
reactionary business interests to nullify these bene- 
ficent measures. It is expected that they will run 
the gamut of the courts until they reach the court 
of last resort—the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Should the decisions be adverse the battle 
will be fought all over again. For labor can not 
stand still—it must push ahead just as it has done 
before, if these highly important reforms are to be 
achieved under our present system. And it is 
likely that the renewed effort will be more far- 
reaching than in the first instance. “Big Business” 
may have its day, but it will be short-lived. Sooner 
or later the newly awakened national conscious- 
ness will sweep aside the selfish interests which 
would hold labor in thraldom for all time. 

Far from being discouraged, the year 1936 will 
be greeted by labor with hope, courage and su- 
preme determination to carry on the good fight till 
the worker shall receive a just share of the wealth 
which he helps to create, and America shall in 
fact have become the land of opportunity intended 
by the fathers of the Republic. 

SSS 

The United States Civil Service Commission 
announced that more than 200,000 persons have 
applied for the railway postal clerk examination. 
Because of the large number seeking the positions 
the examination will be held in different cities and 
on different days. All persons whose applications 
have been accepted will be notified where and 
when the examination will be held, the commission 
said, adding that no preference of appointment is 
given due to the variation of examination dates. 


than Judge Otis to determine where intrastate 
commerce ends and interstate transactions com- 
mence. It is altogether likely that at least some 
of the product of a flour mill enters interstate 
commerce. If the owner of such a mill should 
refuse to enter into collective bargaining with his 
employees while his competitors comply with the 
law, and are thus placed at a disadvantage in the 


In 1934, nine officials of General Motors col- 
lected $1,255,558 in salaries and bonuses. William 
S. Knudsen, who had the distinction some years 
ago of being fired by Ford, was top man in G. M., 
getting a total of $211,128, of which $120,000 was 
straight salary. In the same year wages of General 
Motors certainly averaged less than $1000 a year. 


matter of wages, hours and conditions of labor, it 


would seem that such refusal would certainly ‘“af- 


fect commerce among the states.” 

The action of the Supreme Court in this case 
(no doubt it will be appealed by the government) 
will be awaited with interest. 
firmed it will be notice to labor that no relief from 


present conditions may be expected by federal 
enactments. Such a notice will be of greater sig- 
nificance than any other nullification of the peo- 
ple’s will by the court of last resort in recent 


years. And it may be the harbinger of a movement 
which will have for its object the stripping of 
power from the Supreme Court to reverse the will 
of the people. 
pet eed SS 

That name “Otis” has a sinister sound to Cali- 
fornia labor. Could it be possible that Judge Mer- 
rill E. Otis is of the same clan as that other enemy 
of labor, Harrison Gray Otis? 


———_o—__—____ 
It may be in order at this time to remember that 


Great Britain has no court with power to nullify 
an act of Parliament which has been legally en- 
acted. And who will say that liberty has been 
abridged in the “tight little isle’ because a court 
of nine members has not been set up to act as wet 
nurse to the legislature? 

a 


It is probable that Judge Otis’ nullification of 


the Wagner Labor Relations Act will be the signal 
for unbounded joy on the part of every labor-hat- 
ing agency in the country, and “big business” will 
exalt him to the position of a hero. Just so did the 
grand dukes and their ilk rejoice over every ukase 
of a tyrannical czar in pre-war Russia. 
_—————— 

A reception room built by the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company in its plant at Toledo is made 
entirely of glass bricks. Strong and durable, the 
glass bricks are translucent, aiding in diffusion of 
light and insulated to reduce loss of heat. Even 
the ceiling is made of sound-proof, fire-proof glass, 
and it is said striking interior lighting effects are 
possible, 


Should it be con- 


That is to say, nine officials cost the company as 
much as 1255 workers. 

ee 

Samuel Untermeyer, the noted New York law- 

yer, takes advantage of the holiday season to de- 
liver a blast against the Townsend plan, which, 
he says, “is the most dangerous thing confronting 
the security of the United States today.” Approval 
of the plan, he says, would mean that within two 
years after its adoption by Congress the country 
would be “busted.” Upton Sinclair’s “production 
for use” scheme also comes in for his condemna- 
tion. It is “another uneconomic experiment,” he 
says. 

ee ey 


A. R. O’Brien, member of the State Board of 
Prison Directors and publisher of a newspaper at 
Ukiah, is out with a demand that dungeon punish- 
ment at San Quentin prison be abolished. “Men 
can be broken, but the atrociousness of dungeon 
treatment instills a bitterness in their hearts that 
outweighs the good obtained by this class of dis- 
ciplinary submission,” declares O’Brien. In spite 
of the constitutional inhibition of “cruel and un- 
usual punishment,” there are those who would 
re-establish the savageries of the middle ages were 
they allowed a free rein. 

ee 

In an optimistic interview with the Associated 
Press in Washington Senator Hiram Johnson of 
California asserted that business conditions had 
improved to such an extent that a year from now 
“people will wonder if we ever had a depression.” 
He attributed advances toward recovery to both 
government efforts and the natural running out of 
what he called “the economic cycle.” Business 
conditions in California are infinitely better, he 
said, continuing: “If ‘Christmas shopping is an 
indication it would appear there isn’t any depres- 
sion at all. I think business conditions are better 
than at any time since 1929 and, generally speak- 
ing, agricultural conditions are better.”’ 

>_> —_—__—_— 

The best budget-balancing plan is. to buy prod- 
ucts made by union labor. 
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How to Grow High Wages 


By N. D. ALPER. 
Land Rent Continued 


As more wheat, corn, cotton, coal, oil, iron, cop- 
per; as more yards of cloth, wool and cotton; as 
more furniture, machinery, lumber, etc., are re- 
quired due to increasing population or due to the 
fact that the same population is advancing in its 
standard of living, there is a greater and greater 
demand for the use of all varieties of land sites 
and for the raw matter that comes only from our 
mother earth. Regardless of how scientifically our 
best lands may be worked, they are unable to be 
sufficiently productive to satisfy the needs of our 
population. Consequently less productive lands, 
and land sites handicapped by distance from the 
markets, must be worked. Part of the increased 
need may be secured by working old lands more 
intensely. Let it be observed that a poorer quality 
of land near a market, because of its location, may 
yield better net results than better land far off 
where it is more costly in time or hauling to pro- 
duce for the distant market where the prices are 
made, 


It is impossible for all to have the richest lands 
or those nearest the most people. Some of our 
people must use lands of poor advantages. This is 
true under fascism, communism, Hitlerism, or 
what we term democracy. How do we now decide 
who should have and how should the matter be de- 
cided? There is nothing in nature, in the science 
of economics, in the facts of birth, or in our Con- 
stitution which in any way says just what families 
or what groups should have the best lands forever 
and forever; which should have the least best; 
which should have none at all. In dividing up a 
watermelon most people are naturally honest 
enough and fair enough to see to it that a few do 
not get the heart of the melon while the vast ma- 
jority have only a bit of the rind. We know how 
to share a watermelon. And we know how to 
share equally and fairly the opportunities of the 
land to the reasonable satisfaction of all. But peo- 
ple who have think those that have should by that 
fact always have. They say we should not change 
the rules in the middle of the game, knowing all 
the time that the game of making a living goes on 
forever. But in America unfair rules ultimately are 
always changed. The living inherit the earth, and 
in America every baby born, as, if, and when born, 
must inherit his rights to the earth just as he 
seems to inherit the right to die for his country, 
even while not having a single title to one bit of it. 

No one will work on poor land if better land 
can be had. That is to say, man wishes his labor to 
be as productive as possible. In accordance with 
a great economic law, “Man seeks to satisfy his 
desires with the least possible effort.” That is nat- 
ural. What is it that compels men to work poor 
land while better land stands idle in the hands 
of speculators? Merely the “funny” and “silly” 
custom of permitting men to be “dogs in the man- 
ger,” holding land at a price which compels labor 
and capital to use the poor lands. This interfer- 
ence has a direct and positive effect on “How to 
Grow High Wages.” Remember, wages can be 
no more than the value of the produce under any 
social system, at least not for long. It is the value 
of wages of the labor that. works on the least pro- 
ductive lands in use that establishes the wage 
levels of all basic employment, and which deter- 
mines the wages on the better lands as well. A 
man gets no more per day for working on good 
land than he does for working on bad land. Who 
gets the difference? 

Our lands are poorly used. Countless good op- 
portunities -for work are sewed up in estates and 
corporations while men slave to produce from poor 
ones. Our land is used like a checker-board. In 
cities where the bulk of our land value is found, 
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big, fine buildings are often surrounded by shack- 
like structures’ and even vacant land, while slums 
infest the areas near the business districts in our 
finest cities like a blight. And a social blight it is, 
due to our uncivilized treatment of our common 
heritage in the land. And our farmers who work 
their land, because of the evils of land speculation, 
are worked in turn by land speculators. Our 
farmers, working farmers, tenants and owners, 
who live because they work, and who would starve 
if they tried to live off the little land value they 
own, as do land speculators, are the No. 1 victims 
of our present system of politics with reference to 
land. 
(Copyright, 1935, by N. D. Alper) 


(Next week: Land Rent and the Economic Signal— 
Price.) 


——————-@___—_——_ 
SLIGHT DECREASE IN RELIEF ROLLS 


Delay in getting the work-relief program under 
way resulted in a decline of only 9.4 per cent in 
the urban relief rolls between October and No- 
vember, official figures show. The November 
“dole” load listed 1,604,130 families and single per- 
sons, compared to 1,770,739 cases the month be- 
fore, a decline of 166,609. Direct relief cost $42,- 
340,559 in November and $53,178,701 the month 
before. The figures were compiled from 145 of the 
nation’s largest cities, 

———————— eo 

KOSHLAND APPOINTED CHAIRMAN 


Climaxing years of volunteer service in social 
work, Daniel E, Koshland will be chairman of the 
general executive committee of the San Francisco 
Community Chest during the coming year, Morti- 
mer Fleishhacker, vice-president, announces. 


President’s Birthday 


Labor’s plans for the birthday ball for the Presi- 
dent are far ahead of plans as of this same date 
last year, reports I. L. N. S. from Washington. 


Central labor councils are reporting formation 
of committees and every mail brings fresh reports 
to Secretary Matthew Woll’s office in Labor Di- 
vision headquarters. 

The enthusiasm for the project runs far ahead of 
last year. 


Similar enthusiasm is reported generally from 
the office of National Chairman Colonel Henry L. 
Doherty in New York. 


In a few cities there is confusion between labor 
committees and general community committees, 
but in each case it is being advised that every 
effort be made to develop harmony and co-opera- 
tion, because the effort is in behalf of a charity, 
over which there should be only a helpful and 
friendly rivalry. 


“What Is Sabotage?” 


In a rage, a big corporation attorney asked the 
witness, “What is sabotage?” 

A shoe worker was on the stand. He replied, 
“That’s when the employer orders us to put one- 
half pasteboard in the sole of a shoe and——” 

The attorney, still raging, cut off the witness 
by explaining his question. “I do not mean from 
an employer’s standpoint—I mean from the em- 
ployee’s standpoint. Proceed!” 

“Oh,” said the employee, “sabotage is when the 
worker puts all leather in shoes when the boss 
orders him to use half pasteboard and——” 

“Witness dismissed!” cried the red-faced lawyer. 

You do not have to worry about pasteboard in 
your soles when you buy shoes which are stamped 
with a union label. You obtain the best material 
and the highest class of workmanship.—I, L. N. S. 


Comment and Criticism 


LLN.S. 


A gallery filled with pictures collected -by the 
late Henry C. Frick has been thrown open to 
the public in New York, and the artistic colony 
of the city is quite excited about it. They are all 
“old masters.” They were gathered by Frick over 
a period of nearly forty years. Much about the 
pictures and more about Frick is being printed in 
the papers of the metropolis—but a very impor- 
tant thing is left out. 

No one tells the real story of Henry C. Frick 
as the coke and steel magnate who broke strikes 
by hiring Pinkerton thugs and sent them against 
the strikers to club and kill. No one tells of his 
ruthless wage cutting. 

No one mentions his clever trick of insisting, 
if he must have a contract with his men, on hav- 
ing that contract expire in winter, when the suf- 
fering from unemployment would be worst. Yet 
these are the things about Frick which one must 
know, if he is to know anything worth mention- 
ing of the real man. 

* * &* 

Frick got his first big start in the coke busi- 
ness, and when a strike came he broke it with 
deputies and a bought police, but most of all with 
Pinkertons—riff-raff rounded up by the Pinkerton 
detective agency. He joined forces with Carnegie, 
and in 1892 precipitated the Homestead strike. He 
cut wages. He refused to make an agreement with 
the union unless that agreement would terminate 
in the dead of winter. He hired 300 Pinkertons, 
and turned them loose; and the strikers thrashed 
the stuffing out of them. 

Of course, the strikers were beaten at last, 
With the money extorted from consumers by high 
prices and saved by cutting wages he bought pic- 
tures, and more pictures. Now, after forty-three 
years, those pictures are exhibited in New York. 

Why wasn’t there someone with a sense of the 
fitness of things to exhibit the pictures in Home- 
stead? 

* * * 

Word comes from Greece that cooking food in 
sheep entrails is a sovereign preventive of can- 
cer. A Polish doctor found that the peasants of 
the region near Marathon never had cancer, didn’t 
know what it was. He investigated their cook- 
ery, and found as stated. Selah. 

“When our ancestors chanced to swallow a 
sigh,” wrote Mark Twain, after repeating an old 
prescription for colic, which began with an in- 
fusion of goat manure, “they emptied a sewer 
down their throats for a remedy.” The chief dif- 
ference between the case that Mark cites and the 
one just arrived from the Polish doctor seems 
to be the difference between sheep and goats. 

* * * 

The automobile is the deadliest invention since 
gunpowder. It kills more people in this country 
each year than were killed in any battle of the 
Civil War. It kills about 35,000 persons per year 
—and the killed-in-battle losses of the United 
States in the World War were 37,541. 


————— 

POST OFFICE CLERKS’ PUBLICITY 

The National Federation of Post Office Clerks 
is now utilizing two of the newer mediums of 
communication, radio and the “silver screen,” to 
tell little known facts about the postal service. A 
film, ‘““Here Comes the Mail,” is now being circu- . 
lated. It sets forth all the unknown and mysteri- 
ous processes by which a letter, dropped into a 
mail box or chute, finally arrives at its destination, 
whether this be in the same city or across the 
world. The other publicity feature of the Post 
Office Clerks’ Federation is a series of radio broad- 
casts under the title of ‘Postal Oddities by 
Trapp.” This sets forth, in the fashion of Ripley’s 
“Believe It or Not,” curious facts concerning pos- 
tal service. 
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Townsend Plan Seen 


As Political Factor 


The persistence with which the Townsend old- 
age pension plan is being kept before the public, 
despite ridicule by newspaper and magazine writ- 
ers, is causing politicians in all parts of the coun- 
try to “sit up and take notice.” 


The election of a congressman last week in 
Michigan on the platform of adherence to the 
Townsend plan is regarded as an opening wedge 
to Dr. Townsend’s avowed intention to carry his 
platform into every congressional district in the 
country. 

By general consent of Dr. Townsend’s followers 
pension sentiment is crystallizing around the bill 
introduced in the last Congress by Representative 
McGroarty of California, and much interest is be- 
ing displayed in its provisions. 

Ralph Fulcher, California manager of the Town- 
send organizations, is quoted as saying that the 
McGroarty bill “embodies the Townsend plan as 
outlined by Townsend,” and “the McGroarty bill 
is the Townsend plan.” The bill, contrary to gen- 
eral belief, does not guarantee a $200 a month 
pension from the inception of the plan, should it 
be approved by Congress, or at any time. 

Some Provisions of McGroarty Bill 

Under the provisions of the McGroarty bill a 
“United States Citizens’ Retirement Fund” is to 
be created, out of which the pension payments are 
to be made. The “total amount available for dis- 
tribution shall be divided by the total number of 
annuitants entitled to share therein, and except 
for cases where deduction is to be made,” as re- 
ferred to in the bill, “the result shall be the pro 
rata annuity amount.” 

Administrative expenses must be taken out be- 
fore any distribution is made and also a reserve 
fund sufficient to take care of pension applications 
that have been held up for investigation must be 
set aside before the pensions are allocated. 

Must Spend Money—Not Give It Away 

In the first few months there might not be suf- 
ficient funds to meet the full payments, but advo- 
cates of the bill believe the accumulation of taxes 
ultimately will be more than is needed to meet the 
pension requirements. Fulcher places the number 
of persons who would draw pensions under the 
plan at between 7,500,000 and 8,000,000. 

Other provisions of the measure are as follows: 

Only United States citizens 60 years of age and 
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over are entitled to the proposed pension. 

The pensioner shall not engage in any gainful 
pursuit. 

The pensioner must spend all of each month’s 
pension during the current calendar month or 
within five days thereafter, within the United 
States or its territorial possessions. But the pen- 
sioner shall not expend a total of more than 10 
per cent of any such monthly pensions for gifts or 
contributions to any person or to any organization. 

Pensions would not be payable to any person 
with an income of more than $2400 annually. 


If a person receives a net income for other than 
personal services less than $2400 a year, he is en- 
titled to pension allotments, if the money is avail- 
able, to bring his total for the year to $2400. 


A four months’ waiting period between the time 
the retirement funds are collected and are paid 
out is provided for in the bill. 


In every state boards of review and other per- 
sonnel would be set up under the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, who would administer the 
law. 

How Fund Is to Be Raised 


Taxes to meet the proposed pension require- 
ments would be levied as follows: A 2 per cent 
transactions tax; a tax equal to one-tenth of the 
federal income tax; 2 per cent tax on transfer of 
property, devise, bequest or similar inheritance 
transaction; 2 per cent upon gifts in excess of $500. 

Pensions would not be subject to garnishment, 
attachments, etc. 

Suspension and forfeiture of pensions for vari- 
ous reasons also are provided. 
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Ft. Wayne Hosiery Workers’ Union 
Wins Election in Knitting Mills 


The Fort Wayne local of the American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers won a good victory in 
the secret election to determine employee repre- 
sentation held by the employees of the Wayne 
Knitting Mills at Fort Wayne, Ind. The election 
was ordered by the National Labor Relations 
Board from its Washington headquarters on De- 
cember 7 on petition of the Hosiery Workers’ 
Union. 

Five hundred and sixteen votes were cast for 
the Hosiery Workers against 401 votes for the 
“Association for Employees for Representation 
of Employees Only of the Wayne Knitting Mills.” 
The Hosiery Workers’ Union’s 516 votes consti- 
tute a majority of the 960 employees eligible to 
vote. Under the provisions of the National Labor 
Relations Act and the rulings of the National 
Labor Relations Board the Hosiery Workers’ 
Union therefore becomes the exclusive representa- 
tive for the purpose of collective bargaining with 
the mills. 

The Fort Wayne election was the first to be 
conducted under direction of the Labor Board. 
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Facts Relating to 
Renewal of Licenses 


Time to renew automobile registration and ob- 
tain 1936 plates is close at hand for California 
motorists. The renewal period opens on January 
2. Important facts concerning the renewal pro- 
cedure are summarized by the California State 
Automobile Association as follows: 

Car owners should be careful not to mislay or 
destroy postcard notices that are being mailed by 
the Department of Motor Vehicles telling the 
amount of the new additional license fee based on 
car value. These notices should be carefully pre- 
served so as to be able to present them in apply- 
ing for 1936 plates. 

The new fee is at the rate of $1.75 per $100 of 
valuation and is in addition to the regular $3 
registration fee. 

The deadline for renewal is January 30, when 
a delinquent penalty adding 100 per cent to the 
new fee, doubling it, becomes effective. 

Registration certificates for 1935, stamped by 
the assessor to show current personal property 
tax payment, must also be presented when apply- 
ing for renewal of registration. These taxes will 
hereafter be replaced by the new additional li- 
cense fee. 

Any change of address should be noted on the 
certificate. When the legal owner is being re- 
leased or when there is a transfer of ownership, 
the ownership certificate as well as registration 
certificate must be presented. Both must also be 
presented if there are any changes or corrections 
other than a change of address. 

Plates will be issued by the Department of 
Motor Vehicles at offices in various principal 
cities and at highway patrol offices. Mail applica- 
tions will be received by the Sacramento office of 
the department. The Automobile Association will 
conduct a license renewal and plate issuance ser- 
vice for members at each of its thirty-three offices 
in northern and central California. 


> 
WANT GUFFEY ACT CODE 


Officials of trade unions in the wearing apparel 
industry who were in Washington attending the 
Industry Conference convened by Major George 
L. Berry, Co-ordinator for Industrial Co-opera- 
tion, decided on an energetic campaign to secure 
the enactment of a federal law stabilizing the 
apparel industries along the general lines of the 
Guffey act for the bituminous coal industry. 

——— 


Building Unions Call Strike on 
Swift Plant in New Orleans 


The New Orleans Building Trades Council has 
called a strike on the work of constructing the 
storage and warehouse plant of Swift & Co. (main 
headquarters, Chicago). Delegates from organized 
labor called several times on the officials of the 
company and contractors. Because of refusal to 


treat with them the council placed the company on 
the unfair list. 
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Tentative Ruling of 
Insurance Official 
On Hazards of Dust 


Industries containing a dust disease hazard, such 
as Silicosis, asbestos and pneumoconiosis, will 
have to pay additional premiums for compensation 
insurance covering these risks, according to a ten- 
tative decision by Insurance Commissioner Samuel 
|.. Carpenter Jr. 

The findings of the commissioner, says Guy C. 
MacDonald in the “Chronicle,” which he states are 
frankly tentative, follow. months of study of the 
problem which has caused considerable concern to 
employers and compensation insurance carriers. 
Carpenter recently held a public hearing on the 
proposed surcharges advanced by the California 
Inspection Rating Bureau, quasi-public compensa- 
tion insurance rate-making body created by law 
and charged with the responsibility of providing 
premium rates to be charged by all insurance car- 
riers, The object of the bureau’s functions is to 
assure labor some guarantee that claims will be 
paid and that the carrying companies will receive 
sufficient premium to meet the drastic require- 
ments as to financial stability and reserves. 

Findings of Commissioner 

In his tentative findings Commissioner Carpen- 
ter says: 

“J. Pneumoconiosis (including silicosis and 
asbestosis) is an occupational disease suffered by 
workmen engaged in certain occupations in Cali- 
fornia, 

“2, Such disease, when arising from these occu- 
pations, is compensable within the meaning and 
intent of the workmen’s compensation insurance 
and safety laws of this state and the interpreta- 
tions of the Industrial Accident Commission and 
the courts. 

“3. Such disease usually develops over a long 
period, perhaps fifteen to twenty years, and ap- 
pears often in conjunction with tuberculosis. 

“4. Our Supreme Court in the case of Marsh vs. 
Industrial Accident Commission, 217 Cal. 338 (de- 
cided January 31, 1933), has ruled, in effect, that 
the statute of limitations does not run against a 
claim for this disease until the employee is actually 
disabled from work and knows, or with reasonable 
diligence should know, that his disability is caused 
by his occupation, 

Claim Increases Expected 

“5. That by reason of the above, and by further 
reason of increasing claims consciousness, this 
type of injury is progressively becoming more 
costly to insurance carriers, who look for a con- 
tinuance of claim increases in the future, as well as 
being called upon to pay claims of the past, which, 
but for the Supreme Court decision in the Marsh 
case, probably would have been outlawed under 
prior adjudication. 
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adequate and independent reserve treatment and 
the accumulation of statistics valuable to future 
rating.” 

Carpenter has issued notice of public hearings 
to be held in this city February 11 and in Los 
Angeles, January 29. Persons desiring to be heard 
at these hearings must file their intention or de- 
sire with the insurance commissioner prior to 
January 28, indicating what industries or groups 
they represent. 

—_—_—__ &__—_—__ 


Labor Supports College Head 
Attacked by American Legion 


The Huntington (W. Va.) Central Labor Union 
has pledged its support to Dr. James E. Allen, 
Marshall College president, whose dismissal was 
demanded by the Huntington Post of the Ameri- 
can Legion because of alleged “slighting refer- 
ences” to the Supreme Court and the Constitution. 


Allen charged deliberate misrepresentation of his 
remarks, 


Blame Tampa Officials 


Tampa, Fla., clergymen, in a service of public 
penitence, denounced the flogging to death of Jo- 
seph Shoemaker and laid responsibility for his 
death at the door of public officials. 

The footsteps of those responsible “can be 
traced to the very citadel of justice and law ad- 
ministration,” the Rev. G. F. Snyder of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church declared. 

Shoemaker, E. F. Poulnot and S. D. Rogers, 
leaders of a workers’ organization, were abducted 
on November 30 by a mob outside Tampa police 
headquarters as they were released after being ar- 
rested in a lawless raid conducted without a war- 
rant, and questioned about alleged communistic 
activities. Poulnot and Rogers recovered, but 
Shoemaker died on December 8 from a beating 
and the application of hot tar and feathers to his 
body. 

The Rev. R. E. Wicker told the mass meeting 
that distrust of local government had grown as a 
result of crimes in recent months. 


“The Tampa mind,” he said, “is indicated by a 
sign in a lumber yard here which reads, ‘Tar to- 
day; whitewash tomorrow,’ ” 

The Rey. Walter Metcalf, president of the Min- 
isterial Association, said that the killing of Shoe- 
maker was “only a symptom of a deep-seated dis- 
ease” in public office. 

The day following the meeting Mayor R. E. L. 
Chancey suspended six policemen and a fireman, 
as a grand jury began an investigation of the flog- 
ging outrage. The policemen were involved in the 
arrest of the three men later flogged by a mob. 


Minimum Wage Scale 
For New York Women 


State Industrial Commissioner Elmer F. An- 
drews of New York has announced that he has 
approved the report of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Wage Board and presently will issue a directory 
order under the provisions of the state minimum 
wage law putting into effect in the hotel and res- 
taurant industries of the state the recommenda- 
tions of the board. 

The directory order will establish a minimum 
fair wage scale for some 60,000 women and mi- 
nors employed in the industries. The scale pre- 
scribed is as follows: 

1. For waitresses and other service employees; 
18 cents an hour in cities of over 200,000 popula- 
tion; 17 cents an hour in cities of 10,000 to 200,000 
population; 16 cents an hour in places of less than 
10,000 population. 

2. For non-service employees, 27 cents, 26 cents 
and 25 cents, respectively for the categories as 
given above. 

3. For resident employees, $9.50, $9 and $8.50 
per week, according to the population. 

No deductions are to be made from cash wages 
for uniforms, busboys, etc., except that insurance 
premiums and membership dues may be deducted 
on special permission from the industrial commis- 
sioner. 

Where meals are not provided the minimum 
rate is to be increased 6 cents per hour. 

In announcing his approval of the report Com- 
missioner Andrews remarked: “The scale of mini- 
mum wages recommended may appear woefully 
low. But at least it represents a bulwark which 
will tend to protect women and minor employees 
against exploitation to the point of making them 
work for little or nothing.” 


2 ” 
Charges “Gross Exaggeration 


In Number of Alien Sojourners 

The repeated claim that there are from 6,000,000 
to 20,000,000 aliens in the United States is a gross 
exaggeration, according to Daniel W. MacCor- 
mack, United States commissioner of immigration 
and naturalization. In a recent statement he 
claimed the actual number is 4,922,000, of whom 
about 1,500,000 “have directly or through their 
parents applied for naturalization.” 

Commissioner MacCormack said the number of 
aliens coming into the United States has decreased 
from over 1,000,000 annually to between 30,000 and 
40,000 in the last few years. During the year end- 
ing last July, 34,956 aliens entered the United 
States and 38,834 departed for their native coun- 
tries, he added. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


“It is our plan to continue expanding our real estate 
loans as rapidly as possible’’— PARKER S. MADDUx, 
President of The San Francisco Bank. 

Discuss your financing plans for 

building or modernizing your 

property with our loan officials. 


“6. That there is grave question as to the ade- 
(uacy of the present requirement of law that 
earned premium loss reserves be maintained for 
three years only. 

“7, That present basic manual rates heretofore 
approved do not contain an appreciable charge for 
the hazard of dust diseases. 

“In view of the above the California Inspection 
Rating Bureau is being instructed to publish basis 
manual rates on classifications subject to injurious 
dust diseases on the basis of excluding all charge 
Whatsoever for this hazard, as though the cover- 
4ge therefor were entirely excluded from the com- 
pensation policy. 

Surcharge for Dust Diseases 

“Rates for the hazards of dust diseases will be 
treated separately as a surcharge, over and above 
basic manual rates, which treatment will permit 
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Run o’ the Hook 


(This department is conducted by the president of 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21) 
May every one of life’s blessings be yours 

through 1936 and all the succeeding years! 


The temptation was there. It was irresistible. 
And, although being in retirement after having 
spent a lifetime bending over type cases and proof 
desks, the inherent instinct to investigate and 
thereby learn still lingered, and the old curiosity 
just had to be satisfied. So this former type 
sticker and comma chaser, while touring Balboa 
Park, scene of the San Diego Exposition, recently, 
picked up the remains of a discarded newspaper. 
It contained many interesting items. In a badly 
mutilated section of the scrap was a paragraph or 
two which translated Chinese words and phrases 
concerning the automobile into English. Writes 
this ex-printer and proofreader: 


“Seeing that the Nipponese are gradually gob- 
bling up the land of Confucius, it struck me that 
some San Francisco printers might want to learn 
what the present day Chinese think of the automo- 
bile and what they call the various parts of the 
contraption, So I take the trouble of copying 
them, maybe saving the cock-eyed proofreaders 
an amount of brain (?) worrying. 


“In the first place, ‘trade English’ predominates 
throughout the Chinese seaports, and your old tin 
lizzie is a ‘tsor,’ while a truck is a ‘car tsor.’ 
Should you want your Chinese chauffeur to shift 
gears, you ask him to ‘cat bar.’ Then call on him 
to take charge of the steering wheel by shauting, 
‘wai-erh pang!’ (to you meaning wheel-dish). Your 
electric battery is but electric water—a very nice 
name for it, so long as you don’t get mixed with 
the e. w. 

“Your darned old tire has exploded. He’ll ask 
permission to call the ‘tia’ man to fix it. The ac- 
celerator is a ‘wind-gate’-—something like we have 
at union meetings—but, to your chauffy, ‘feng 
men.’ The poor jack, which gets more cussings 
and knockings-about than any other piece of auto 
furniture, has a really respectable name, ‘ya fah 
sah,’ meaning ‘can’t be killed.’ Now, isn’t that 
appropriate? ‘ 

“Shove on your brakes is, to your Chinese 
driver, ‘sa tsor.’ A ‘dien tsor’ is an electric car, 
while ‘wha tsor’ is the genuine gasoline fellow.” 

This same roaming printer-correspondent writes 
that, from conversing with several proprietor 
printers in San Diego, he learned the exposition 
did “not put a very thick silver lining in their 
pockets,” adding that “the printers do not hold 
out high hopes for the show that opens next 
month.” 

Two views on the threat (?) of offset to letter- 
press printing as expressed by speakers at the 
recent meeting of the California Press Association 
at the St. Francis Hotel in San Francisco and 
reported in the December issue of the “Pacific 
Printer and Publisher”: 

The first speaker “stressed the importance of 
the menace to letterpress printing arising from 
offset. He described several cases in which forms 
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and catalogue pages had been printed from offset 
plates made up from layouts for which there had 
been neither typesetting nor engravings made. He 
described the Multilith machine as especially use- 
ful for reproduction purposes. It could, he said, 
be operated by ordinary help and not necessarily 
by trained printers working on the regular scale 
of wages. The printing plant of the future, he said, 
will have no type; text will be set up in paper 
type which will be photographed and in any size 
required. Offset, he claimed, is gaining ground 
rapidly and is cutting in on letterpress printing 
and eventually will supplant it. He said that there 
is no more election or bank printing; it has all 
gone to several large firms in the large cities of 
California; the Multilith and similar machines 
would give the printer in the small town the op- 
portunity to get some of it back, especially in 
repeat jobs.” 

The second speaker expressed opinions directly 
contrary to those of the first. “Offset,” he said, 
according to “Pacific Printer and Publisher,” 
“might answer for a certain class of work, but for 
high quality it was necessary to go to letterpress. 
Most of the jobs mentioned . . . were duplications; 
they were done from material originally created 
tor letterpress printing. For original printing, the 
letterpress was still out in front as the best and 
simplest process. ... The matter of making plates 
and layouts was not nearly so easy as it sounded.” 
From the argument pro and con, not only by these 
two but by scores of others, it looks as though old 
Father Time again would automatically become 
the arbiter. 


You might include in that batch of New Year 
resolutions now in process of drafting one that 
you will contribute or continue to contribute your 
bit toward persuading the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany of Philadelphia it should start the new year 
right by unionizing the mechanical departments of 
the plant where it prints the “Saturday Evening 
Post,” “Ladies’ Home Journal” and “Country 
Gentleman.” The Curtis Company is still unfair, 
as you will note by scanning the “We Don’t 
Patronize List” of the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, because it refuses to give recognition to any of 
the printing trades unions. As all its publications 
are produced under non-union conditions, they 
should find no place in the homes of trade union- 
ists or the homes of those who are sympathethic 
with those who earn their daily bread by the 
sweat of their brows whether they are organized 
or unorganized. Other obdurate employers have 
been made to see the light. Perhaps Dr. Trade 
Unionist can restore the vision of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company. General Public, with whom the 
doctor is very friendly, has volunteered his aid if 
a drastic optic operation is ultimately deemed 
necessary. That “there is none so blind as he who 
will not see” may be true, but, under proper treat- 
ment, we are sure the Curtis Company will be able 
to enjoy the beauties of the day—and the night— 
before the solstice of 1936. 

Typographical Union No. 21 is indebted to 
Louis Guedet of the Guedet Printing Company, 
360 Kearny street, for two valuable volumes 
(1904-05) of the “Inland Printer.” Besides these 
two complete volumes Mr. Guedet contributed 
other copies of that popular trade journal pub- 
lished prior to and following the above mentioned 
years. We assure you the gift, which will be 
added to the union’s rapidly growing library, is 
greatly appreciated, “Louis,” and we thank you 
heartily. 

John R. Crooks, retired printer who retains his 
membership in Pittsburgh Typographical Union 
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but who has called: California his home’ state since 
1922, is sojourning in San Francisco during the 
holidays. Mr. Crooks arrived -in. San. Francisco 
from San Diego early this week, and talked “tur- 
key” with some of his friends here last Wednes- 
day, among them L. J. O’Brien of the “Examiner” 
composing room. John and “Louie” were great 
tillicums in the Smoky City prior to 1908, when 
the latter came to San Francisca and decided to 
remain here. 

Henry Gabbe of San Diego Typographical 
Union arrived in San Francisco last Sunday and 
spent Christmas with his daughter, Mrs. George 
L. Baldwin. He paid a brief visit to union head- 
quarters prior to leaving for his home in the Ex- 
position City. 

area: ew ee 
FACTORY CLOSING ORDER RESCINDED 


Sheriff James Flower at Akron, Ohio, has re- 
scinded his November 25 order closing the Ohio 
Insulator Company plant at Barberton and an- 
nounced negotiations are under way for settlement 
of the strike which led to his order. 

See ee 
NO MEETING OF LABEL SECTION 

In extending the season’s greetings, Thomas A. 
Rotell, secretary of the Union Label Section, an- 
nounces that there will be no meeting of that body 
on January 1, the date on which the regular semi- 
monthly meeting would ordinarily occur. 

Se ag 
DEATHS IN UNION RANKS 

The following members of local unions have 
passed away since last reports: Daniel Gorfinkel 
(Dan Gorf), member of the Pressmen’s Union: 
Charles Ryer, I. L. A., Local 38-79; William H. 
Laurimore, Barbers’ Union No. 148; Sam Scauga, 
Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union No. 226. 

se Se eS 
HOSPITAL WORKERS’ ELECTION 

Arthur T. Hare, president; Fred Peterson, vice- 
president; Lena M. Schaffer, recording secretary, 
and Michael J. Rowan, business agent, were re- 
elected at the annual election of the Hospital and 
Institutional Workers’ Union last Monday. Other 
officials chosen were L. J. Parker, financial secre- 
tary; A. A. Peterson, sergeant-at-arms; Irma 
Ryan, Abbie Barrett and Michael Mahoney, board 
of trustees; Michael L. Rowan, Arthur Hare, Al 
Blumenthal and Fred Peterson, delegates to Labor 
Council. 

A ge 


Utility Scandal Is Revealed by 
Mack Investigating Committee 


One reason why organized labor has so much 
trouble in getting fair wages, decent working con- 
ditions and reasonably steady jobs from the utili- 
ties of the New York district was uncovered re- 
cently by the Mack investigating committee. 

The committee held a public hearing on the 
private life of the Long Island Lighting Company, 
and the results were enlightening. It found: 

That nearly all the common stock of that com- 
pany is owned by four men. 

That this common stock paid dividends of $11,- 
000,000 in nine years on an investment of not more 
than $3,000,000. 

That the public has invested $102,000,000 in the 
bonds, preferred stock and minority blocks of the 
common stock, and has no say whatever about the 
management. 

That these same four men charged the Long 
Island Lighting Company $85,000 each as “com- 
missions” for buying a subsidiary for the L. I. L. 
Co. 

That property assessed at $670,000 was put 
before the Public Service Commission as some- 
thing over $4,000,000. 

Se 
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Culinary Crafts Notes 


By C. W. PILGRIM 

What is the matter with the cooks of Local 44 
that they do not attend their business meetings in 
larger numbers? Are the cooks so well off that 
they have nothing but the job on their mind? 
How do you cooks think the officers of your union 
can know what is on your minds if you stay away 
‘rom your meeting and keep your faces shut about 
your conditions? Do you expect your officers, be- 
cause you pay them a salary, to do all your think- 
ing for you? Don’t you know that a union will not 
function properly if the membership does not take 
an active interest in it every day, both on and off 
the job? The next meeting of Cooks’ Local 44 will 
be held on Thursday, January 2, at 2:30 p. m. Let’s 
see a better attendance on that date. Your officers 
for the coming year will be installed. Be up and 
get a look at the men you have elected to transact 
your business during the coming year. Don’t let 
your officers complain in the future that you leave 
everything to them and don’t give them proper 
co-operation. Remember, you still are not recog- 
nized by the big hotels, and this condition cannot 
be allowed to continue or your conditions will 
suffer in the remainder of the houses. 


Stover’s Waffle Shop has opened at 219 Eddy 
street with a full union crew and our house card 
in the bar and the front window. 


Worth Coffee Shop, 639 Post street, has been 
opened by Mrs. Rose with a full union crew and 
our house card. 

Henry’s Dairy Lunch has opened at 101 Taylor 
street, corner of Turk. A union crew and our 
house card are in this house also. 

A bunch of workers took the trip to Jackson 
last Sunday and helped to make: things lively at 
the party which was given for the families of the 
striking miners. They took up with them 285 
pounds of turkeys besides the necessary trim- 
mings, and clothes for the women and kids. 
Around $600 was donated by the workers on this 
side of the bay. Thanks are due to all who helped 
to make the affair successful. This is one way to 
cement the workers closer together. 

Walter Cowan, secretary of Local 110, is laid up 
at home from an old injury to his leg. Meanwhile 
Herman Selditch is in charge of the office. 

Cooks’ Local 44 remembered its old members 
who are in the old men’s home and also all those 
who are sick in hospital with a $5 bill just to show 
them they are not forgotten because they are not 
in sight. 

Jack Weinberger, International organizer, is in 
town for the Christmas holidays. Here’s wishing 
you a merry Christmas, Jack. 

Don’t forget we do not patronize the Kress or 
Woolworth stores and don’t eat at Clinton’s, Fos- 
ter’s, White Taverns, Roosevelt on Fifth at Mis- 
sion and the Pig ’n’ Whistle. Buy only where you 
see the union card, button and label on display 
and impress this, on your wife and family. Do for 
your fellow workers what you expect them to do 
for you, 

a 
Roger Babson, Economist, Hits 
Utility Corporations’ Tactics 

Utilities refusing to register under the holding 
company act are resorting to tactics “more worthy 
of the lawlessness of the gangsters than of those 
who have accepted the responsibility for the in- 
vestments of the American public,” Roger W. 
Babson, economist, has written President Roose- 
velt. ; i 

Writing “both as a public utility director and a 
large stockholder in the industry,” Babson sought 
to assure President Roosevelt that “many minor- 
ity stockholders take a totally different attitude” 
than these opposed to registration. 
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Union Organizer Makes Apt Reply 
To Governor Talmadge of Georgia 


“The unemployed cannot starve themselves into 
jobs,” Representative Henry I. Adams of the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers de- 
clared in a stinging criticism of Governor Tal- 
made of Georgia. 

Talmadge in an anti-Roosevelt diatribe at High 
Point, N. C., stated that as a nation we cannot 
spend ourselves into prosperity. 

“Neither can the unemployed starve them- 
selves into jobs,” was Adams’ comeback. 

Adams directed a withering fire on Talmadge 
for his loose declaration that the “communists” 
had inspired the Child Labor Amendment. 


“For your edification the Child Labor Amend- 
ment was originally adopted in the Wilson ad- 
ministration when communism as a political doc- 
trine was unheard of,” Adams pointed out. 

Talmadge is making a drive in the Southern 
states to become the candidate for the bourbon 
interests who have for generations dominated the 
economic and political life of the entire area. Or- 
ganized labor is lining up against Talmadge and 
is constantly reminding the public of the Geor- 
gia governor’s record in the textile and hosiery 
strikes of 1934, when he used the National Guards 
to drive workers back to toil in the mills for 
slave wages. 

Se 
PHILIP GELIEBTER DEAD 

Philip Geliebter, 51, educational director of the 
Workmen’s Circle, national Jewish labor and fra- 
ternal organization, died in Brooklyn on Decem- 
ber 14. He was well known in the New York City 


labor movement and in the world of labor jour- 
nalism. 


Union Men Acquitted 


Four ship scalers charged with the murder of 
Vincent Torres, a fellow member of their union, 
during a turmoil at their meeting hall, 32 Clay 
street, last September, were found not guilty this 
week by a jury in Superior Judge Jacks’ court. 
The jury was out less than one hour. 

The trial of the four—Francisco Jimenez, Julio 
Canais, Archie Brown and Natilio Velli—was the 
cause of a half-hour strike Friday by waterfront 
workers, who protested the quartet was “framed.” 

The disturbance in which Torres received his 
fatal injuries was due to dissension over a work- 
ing agreement with waterfront employers. Mari- 
time unions declare Torres was hurt in jumping 
from a second story window to escape flashing 
knives. Assistant District Attorney Joseph Gary 
told the jury that Torres had been “pushed” from 
the window by the defendants. 

Leo Gallagher and George Anderson repre- 
sented the defendants. 


Why Play With Poison? 


The recent poison cases in San Francisco, where 
some died and several were made seriously ill from 
taking adulterated sodium bicarbonate, brings 
forcibly to our attention the necessity of more 
careful handling of all drugs intended for medici- 
nal purposes. 

There are now sufficient laws to protect the 
public if properly enforced. The United States 
government sets standards of purity for all drugs 
intended for medicinal use, and with a few excep- 
tions the pharmacist is licensed by the state to 
compound, dispense, sell or offer for sale any and 
all drugs intended for medicinal use. 3 

Pharmacy is one of the oldest professions 
known to man. Early Bible history records the 
pharmacist at his work, and to his credit it must 
be said that he has served his public faithfully 
down through the ages to the present. 

However unscrupulous men have weasled their 
way into the business, most of these unscrupulous 
ones are not pharmacists and they have in many 
cases made a football of an honorable business. 

Pharmacy is a very exacting science and has no 
place for chiselers or cutthroats. Until they are 
driven out and kept out of a business that for ob- 
vious reasons requires stringent rules of conduct 
the public can only expect more of our recent 
poison cases. 

Pharmacists’ Union No. 838 is not asleep at the 
switch. We are out to clean up the mess, and we 
mean to do it. In the meantime the public can 
play safe in demanding the union card and button 
from their pharmacist. 

The union card and button not only tell you that 
a pharmacist is taking care of you; it also assures 
you that he is a high-class pharmacist. 

F. V. BUTLER, 

Publicity Agent, Pharmacists’ Union No. 838. 


Railroad Employees Skeptical 


Of Eastman’s Specious Argument 


President A. F. Whitney of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen has protested to Co- 
ordinator Eastman against what he called East- 
man’s “theory of benefiting railroad workers by 
exacting greater tolls from them,” says a Cleve- 
land dispatch. 

Whitney wrote Eastman objecting specifically 
to the co-ordinator’s November 9 address before 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks 
in St. Louis, 

“Railroad employees are somewhat skeptical,” 
Whitney wrote, “when you undertake to appeal 
to them with the specious contention that the 
operation of the railroad industry with the fewest 
possible men, and with consequent unemployment, 
will best serve the selfish interest of the em- 
ployees.” 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 

ry’s office and headquarters, Room 205, Labor 

‘emple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p.m Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 0056. 


Synopsis of Minutes of Meeting Held Friday 
Evening, December 20, 1935 

Called to order at 8:15 p. m. by President Ed- 
ward D. Vandeleur, 

Roll Call of Officers—All present. 

‘Minutes of Previous Meeting—A pproved as 
printed in Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, 
Charles Gates, J. Clark, Herbert Mills, J. Pierce, 
O. Olson and Carl Tillman; Warehousemen, W. 
Thurling and J. McDonald; Laundry Workers No. 
26, Harry Korts vice M. A. Peterson. Delegates 
seated. Also, notice from Marine Firemen, Oilers 
and Watertenders that they, per vote of the mem- 
bership, will have four additional delegates. 

Communications—Filed—Fur Workers No. 79, 
thanking Council and Delegate Thompson for co- 
operation in their recent dispute with San Fran- 
cisco Wholesale Fur Manufacturers’ Association. 
Local Joint Board of Culinary Unions, copy of 
communication relative to misunderstandings con- 
cerning union recognition on the waterfront of 
restaurants 100 per cent fair to culinary workers, 
and asking membership of other unions to re- 
spect their jurisdiction. San Francisco Joint Board 
of International Ladies’ Garment Workers, ex- 
pressing appreciation to President Vandeleur in 
controversy with Joseph Malouf. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Ware- 
housemen, relative to unfair Sea Island Sugar 
Company. 

Referred to Officers—Telegram from Vice- 
President Matthew Woll of American Federation 
of Labor relative to birthday celebration for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Request Complied 


With— From California 


State Federation of Labor, urging organizations 
to send protest to J. C. Peacock, president Mer- 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the ‘““We Don’t 
Patronize List” of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of Labor Unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 
California Building Maintenance Co., 20 Ninth. 
Clinton Cafeterias. 


Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Curtis Publishing Co., publishers of “Saturday 
Evening Post,’ ‘Ladies’ Home Journal,” 
“Country Gentleman.” 

Dornbecker Furniture Manufacturing Company, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Drake Cleaners, 249 O'Farrell and 727 Van Ness. 

Foster's Lunches and Bakeries. 

Fred Benioff, furrier, 133 Geary street. 

Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing. 

Independent Cleaning and Dyeing Works, 245 
Van Ness So. 

J. C. Hunken’s Grocery Stores. 

John G. Ils Co., Ranges, 2902 Nineteenth. 

Kroehler Furniture Manufacturing Company. 

Marquard’s Coffee Shop and Catering Company. 

Mission Hotel, 520 Van Ness So. 

Petri Wine Company, Battery and Vallejo. 

Pioneer Motor Bearing Company, Eddy and 
Van Ness. 

San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle.) 

Sunset Towel Supply Co., 55 New Montgomery. 

S. H. Kress Company Stores. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Van Emon, B. C., Elevators, Inc., 224 Fremont. 

West Coast Macaroni Company. 

Woolworth’s Stores. 

All Non-Union independent taxicabs. 


Barber shops that do not display the shop card 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair 
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chant Fleet Corporation, H. T. Morse, chief of di- 
vision of operations, and California senators, 
against’ Order No. 125, issued by the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation, on the ground that said order 
seeks to establish lower wages and poorer work- 
ing conditions upon government-operated ships 
than are now in effect by agreement with private 
shipping companies. 


Resolution submitted and passed by Central 
Labor Council of Alameda County, protesting 
against lay-off of 150 writers and research work- 
ers gathering data for a history of the labor move- 
ment in the Bay area, and a history of migratory 
labor in California. On motion, resolution was 
concurred in. 


Resolution submitted by Delegates George G. 
Kidwell and Hugo Ernst, extending to Brothers 
Mooney and Billings Council’s best wishes for the 
approaching holidays and to assure them of loyal 
support, and directing the appointment of a com- 
mittee of five to convey these greetings and well 
wishes to them. On motion, resolution adopted 
by unanimous vote. 


Referred to Labor Clarion for publication, state- 
ment of A. F. of L. committee to Atlantic City 
convention relative to policy on industrial organi- 
zation. 


Secretary-treasurer submitted report on collec- 
tions for Jackson miners’ Christmas fund up to 
and including December 20, in the sum of $566.50, 
contributed by the following organizations: Ship 
Clerks, Miscellaneous Employees, Cooks 44, Street 
Car Men, division 518, Motion Picture Projection- 
ists, Street Car Men, division 1004, Auto Mechan- 
ics, Millinery and Cap. Makers, Musicians, Wait- 
ers No. 30, A Friend, Masters, Mates and Pilots 
No. 90, Electrical Workers 151, George Fourratt, 
Sheet Metal Workers, Waitresses No. 48, J. H. 
King, Garment Workers 131, Milk Drivers, Paint- 
ers 1158, Blacksmiths, Bakers 24, Typographical 
21, Fur Workers, Window Cleaners, Stove Mount- 
ers 61, Bartley C. Crum, Mrs. Hugo Arnstein, 
Butchers 115, Ornamental Iron Workers, Photo 
Engravers, Lithographers, Carpenters 483, Stage 
Employees, Post Office Clerks, Union Label Sec- 
tion, Machinists 68, Brewery Workers and Driv- 
ers, Operating Engineers 64, Joint Board Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, Laundry Workers, and Civil 
Service Janitors. 


Report of the Executive Committee—Contro- 
versy between Retail Shoe and Textile Salesmen 
No. 410 with management of three local shoe 
stores laid over for one week, owing to shortness 
of notice. Resolution of Teachers’ Federation No. 
61, dealing with federal assistance in vocational 
education, and seeking wider publicity for research 
report on the subject of apprentice training as the 
result of investigations made by and under the 
auspices of the United States office of education 
and the Department of Labor; after consideration 
and by reason of present lack of knowledge as to 
attitude of A. F. of L. on the best methods of ap- 
prentice training, committee recommended that the 
secretary refer the resolution and subject matter 
to President Green for further information, and 
his views and suggestions in that regard. Advice 
was given to a union in regard to proposed appeal 
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of an injunction case, committee deeming prosecy- 
tion of a boycott in usual manner to be productive 
of results. Report concurred in, 

Reports of Unions—Janitors report progress in 
Organizing. Machinists are negotiating a new 
wage scale with employers, and are meeting resis- 
tance in marine shops. Cleaners and Dyers have 
organized an additional plant, and ask for moral 
support. Laundry Workers find the new ordi- 
nance being violated by Oriental laundries. Bak- 
ers thank editor of Labor Clarion for co-operation; 
Hellwig’s bakeries are unfair to them. Sailors 
report that four more ships have signed up with 
their organization; Eastern coast doing little or- 
ganizing. Miscellaneous Employees 110 reported 
one truck just left for Jackson loaded with pro- 
visions and clothing, to provide Christmas cheer 
for families of Jackson miners. 

Trustees reported favorably on the bills and 
ordered warrants issued for payment of same. 

Receipts, $800.50; expenditures, $290. 

Adjourned at 9:15 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 


The officers and delegates of the San Francisco 
Labor Council extend the greetings of the season 
and their best wishes to all affiliated organizations 
and members for a merry Christmas and a happy 
New Year. J. A. O'C. 


Note: Demand the union label, card and button 
when making purchases or hiring labor or services, 
and patronize the Municipal Railway whenever 
possible. J. A. O’'C. 


THE ONLY LABEL 


Recognized by the A. F. of L. 


cieD PR Printing ...... 
7 > one ‘ 
7 ngravin, uts 
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Saaneeco Electrotyping . . . 


Mailing ...... 
Of Any Process of Ink Being Transferred 
to Paper 


Allied Printing Trades Council 


THE SYMBOL OF FAIR CONDITIONS | 


UNION MEN 


Be Consistent—Demand the Custom 
Tailors’ Union Label on Your Made 
to Measure Clothes. 


Encourage Home Industry 
ASK FOR THE LABEL 


Kelleher & Browne 


PIONEER UNION TAILORS 
716 Market Street Since 1900 


YOU CAN HELP 


Keep Local Workers Employed 
Insist on these brands ! 


BUST’ 
CANT yo EM 


BOSS ROAD 


, SAN FRANCISCO’S BIG VALUES IN UNION MADE WORK CLOTHES 
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Fascist War Program 


Fostered in America 


Italian-born citizens of the United States are 
being made an instrument of Mussolini’s foreign 
policy, anti-Fascist Italo-Americans in Washing- 
ton charge. 

In support of the charge they cite a campaign 
which is being carried on more or less openly to 
oppose President Roosevelt at the next election 
hecause of the administration’s neutrality policy. 
Leader in this campaign is the newspaper “Il Pro- 
yresso Italo Americano,” pro-fascist organ pub- 
lished by G. U. Pope, who is also the leader of a 
drive to raise money for the support of the Ethi- 
opian war compaign. Pope holds an official title 
from the Italian government, that of “commandi- 
tore.” 

“Tl Progresso” is also fostering a campaign to 
procure political pressure on members of Congress 
to abate the neutrality stand of the United States 
zsovernment. It has asked its readers to send the 
following letter to members of Congress: 

“I protest against American association with 
the League of Nations activities. I protest against 
statements of members of the present administra- 
tion in Washington showing co-operation - with 
schemes of the British government as regards 
sanctions and embargoes. I protest against our 
government meddling with European sanctions 
and embargo policies.” 

“Il Progresso” boasts that the Friends of Italy, 
a fascist organization, has printed 100,000 copies 
of this letter, to be flooded upon members of Con- 
gress to assist in the pressure campaign. 

This organization has formed committees in 
many cities and is intensifying its work with the 
aim of procuring 1,000,000 letters to Congress. 

Another part of the fascist campaign is the rais- 
ing of money to support Italy’s campaign in Ethi- 
opia. On December 8 radio station WOL broad- 
cast an appeal to Italo-Americans to attend a 
meeting at the Pythian Temple in Washington to 
raise money for Italy. The suggestion was made 
that the women follow the example of Italian 
women in donating their gold wedding rings for 
Mussolini’s war chest. 

“Tl Progresso” is conducting a money-raising 
campaign, and on December 9 announced that it 
had raised a total of $174,050.30 for Italy’s war 
aims, which have been condemned by labor all 
over the world, including the American Federation 
ot Labor. 

_- 


White House Will Continue 
To Serve Light Wines and Beer 


Regardless of the position of the Anti-Saloon 
Teague, which recently demanded that the Presi- 
dent’s family set an example of total abstinence, 
wine and beer will continue to be served at the 
White House as heretofore. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, interviewed by reporters, would 
hot comment on the demand of the League, but 
pointed to the statement she made on January 29, 
1934, as to the procedure she would follow. At that 
time she said: 

“By the 15th of February it will become legal 
in the District of Columbia to serve wines. No 
distilled liquor will at any time be served in the 
\Vhite House. There will be no fixed rule as to the 
serving of wines, but when served there will be, 
of course, simple wines, preference being given to 
American wines.” 

(he usual custom that prevails at the White 
House is to serve one or two wines at dinner, 
fruit punch at receptions, and beer for those who 
like it among the members of the Roosevelt fam- 
ily and house guests. 


AGREE TO EMPLOYEES’ ELECTION 


For the first time since the existence of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board an employer in the 
Southern textile industry has agreed to an em- 
ployees’ election to determine representation for 
collective bargaining, the N.L.R.B. has announced. 
The Oakland Mill, unit of the Kendall Mills, with 
five textile plants in the Carolinas and two in 
Massachusetts, has agreed to allow employees to 
vote by secret ballot at Newberry, S. C. Reserv- 
ing all legal rights, the management furnished its 
payroll records to determine those eligible to vote. 
The mill employs 250 persons. The N.L.R.B. also 
announced that the Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, North Kansas City, Mo., has consented to 
the holding of an election whereby employees will 
choose between the Federal Labor Union and the 
employee representation or company union plan. 

——— —_— &______— 
CONGRESSMAN CONVICTED 


Representative John H. Hoeppel of California 
and his son, Charles, have been convicted in a 
Washington, D. C., court of conspiring to sell a 
West Point appointment to a young athlete for 
$1000. Announcement has been made by attorneys 
for the defendants that an appeal will be taken. 


New Electric Rates 


Customers of the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany for domestic electric service will find the 
rate reductions recently announced by the com- 
pany’s management reflected in their bills for De- 
cember service. 


The new rates will enable the housewife not 
only to use more electricity for the same money 
but also to considerably increase her monthly con- 
sumption at a quite inconsiderable increase in 
expense, according to company officials. 

In all incorporated cities and towns served by 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company the top 
rate for residential service is cut from 4.5 cents 
to 4 cents per kilowatt hour, plus service charge. 
This applies to the first block, which now becomes 
forty kilowatt hours; under the former schedule 
the first block was set at thirty kilowatt hours 
plus five kilowatt hours for each room over six 
in the residence. Where the household consump- 
tion exceeds forty kilowatt hours the charge for 
additional service up to 200 kilowatt hours will be 
at the rate of 2.5 cents instead of, as at present, 
3.5 cents, 

The new rates for electric service have been 
made possible by the increased domestic consump- 
tion which resulted from the offer, made effective 
in the beginning of 1935, of a 50 per cent reduction 
in the charge for all electric service exceeding that 
reflected in the consumer’s bill for the correspond- 
ing month of the previous year in the same 
location. 


English Cotton Mills 


Favor Trade Unionism 


Lancashire cotton employers have declared in 
favor of trade unionism among their employees, 
says a London dispatch. 


Their conversion to this point of view was an- 
nounced in a statement of the conciliation com- 
mittee which has been dealing with a dispute at a 
Rochdale cotton mill. 


The dispute arose over the employment of non- 
unionists. 


The terms of the agreement reached were as 
follows: 

“On behalf of the Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Associations, it was stated that they pre- 
ferred that employees in cotton spinning mills 
should be members of a trade union. Further, to 
remove any doubt that might exist on this point, 
they agreed to circulate (circularize) the members 
of the federation to this effect. 

“On behalf of the operatives, it was agreed that, 
should any similar dispute arise, they will observe 
the provisions of the agreement for avoiding stop- 
pages of work. They reserve the right to resubmit, 
if necessary, the case now under consideration to 
this conciliation committee direct.” 

In the case put before the committee by the 
Cardroom Amalgamation, it was stated: 

“We have established and maintained a system 
of collective bargaining, a system whereby every 
operative received equality of treatment, the non- 
unionists included. During negotiations the em- 
ployers will only deal with the trade union offi- 
cials. At these times the non-unionist is ignored 
and is apparently non-existent; in actual fact, how- 
ever, we are in the position of negotiating agree- 
ments for members and non-members alike. So 
far as the issues dealt with are concerned, the non- 
unionist reaps a definite advantage over the trade 
unionist; he gains equality of treatment without 
contributing anything towards it. 

“We have already, and probably will again, be 
reminded of the freedom of the individual. We 
would point out that liberty of action is restricted, 
and that under certain conditions, and in certain 
circumstances, the individual: has no freedom of 
action. “Contributions under the national health 
and unemployment insurance acts are compulsory; 
legal remedies are provided for the non-payment 
of rates and taxes. In these matters the individual 
has no choice; he must pay his quota for the bene- 
fits he receives.” 

—— 


He mocks the people who proposes that the 
government shall protect the rich and that they in 
turn will care for the laboring poor.—Grover 


Cleveland. 


CHEAP CLEANING IS EXPENSIVE 


Be not deceived by cheap cleaning. Protect the health of your family by 
patronizing a plant where all your clothes and household goods, including 
rugs, are handled under the most sanitary conditions, where your clothing 
stays clean and pressed longer and save them from wear. 
Cleaning with us is an art. 
High Quality Cleaning and Finishing at 
Moderate Prices — You Will Be Surprised 


J. ALLEC 


DYEING AND CLEANING WORKS 


Main Office and Works 


1360 MISSION STREET 
PHONE HEMLOCK 3131 
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Federal Housing Plans 


About 175,000 new homes: will be built in the 
United States next year, according to the esti- 
mates of Steward McDonald, Federal Housing 
administrator. As a start on this record, he adds 
that the F.H.A. has put out about $500,000,000 
this year. And that does not include a sum more 
than twice as large which has been spent on home 
modernization and repair which was not insured 
by F.H.A. 

“Residential construction has been revived to 
such an extent,” said McDonald, “that authorities 
in that field are predicting a boom. The worst of 
the old home financing abuses—which in effect 
were methods of taking homes away from people 
—have been eliminated. 

“The home financing system has been put on a 
sound basis that will weather future financial 
storms, and is enabling the home renter to become 
a home owner.” 

The Resettlement Administration has just an- 
nounced that it will construct a $10,000,000 “model 
green belt” community at Mount Healthy, near 
Cincinnati. It will provide low-rent housing for 
the families of 1500 workers. Schools, stores, play- 
grounds and other facilities will be provided, and 
when the project is completed it will be turned 
over to a non-profit corporation for management. 

About 7000 men will be employed at this project 
at the peak. 

= 


BARNES AND HIGGINS ELECTED 


At a “run-off” election held by Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ Union No. 226 on Wednesday, December 
18, Carl Barnes was elected as president and as- 
sistant business agent over Steve Gilligan; for 
recording secretary, Charlie Brown was chosen 
over Jimmie Higgins in a close vote. 


Families Taken From Relief Rolls 
By Resettlement Administration 


Farm families to the number of 4310 have been 
taken off relief rolls in New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada and California during the past 
thirty days under the broadened program of the 
Rural Rehabilitation Division of the Resettlement 
Administration, Melvin R. Buster, Regional Su- 
pervisor of this phase of Resettlement Adminis- 
tration activity, reports from Berkeley headquar- 
ters. 


Through assistance which will be made by 
loans and grants it is expected, on the basis of 
results so far attained, that a majority of these 
families will get a start which will restore them 
to a seli-sustaining status. 


The families, chosen because of past farm ex- 
perience which gives them a reasonable chance of 
success, are being certified to the Rehabilitation 
Division through central application bureaus in 
the various states as part of the federal program 
to eliminate direct relief. 


Jackson Xmas Party 


One hundred and fifty little children in Jackson 
were made happy through the generosity of labor 
unions in San Francisco, Sacramento, Oakland, 
Stockton and elsewhere at the Christmas party 
which was held in Jackson last Sunday. 


Festivities opened with the presentation of a 
program by several talented Sacramento young- 
sters. While awaiting the arrival of Santa Claus, 
who was to distribute the gifts, the Jackson chil- 
dren were entertained by an impromptu program 
devised by William Casey of San Francisco, who 
was chairman of the children’s party. Visitors 
from out of town were especially touched to 
notice with what pride and appreciation the Jack- 
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son children wore the clothes which were sent to 
them by San Francisco and Sacramento unions, 
Each child was supplied with a warm sweater, 
underwear and shoes. The boys received corduroys 
and the girls flannel skirts. All the clothes were 
distributed a day before the party, so that the 
children would be able to wear them at the cele- 
bration. 

A benefit turkey dinner was served after the 
children’s party and then the miners and their 
visitors gathered for a short meeting. Principal 
speaker at the meeting was Edward D. Vande- 
leur, president of the State Federation of Labor. 
Other speakers were Fred West, member of the 
San Francisco delegation; William Casey of San 
Francisco Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union; Carmen 
Lucia, organizer of the Millinery Workers; R. E, 
Mercer, president of the Central Labor Council oj 
San Joaquin County; Robert L. Ennis, president 
of the Sacramento Federated Trades Council; 
Mrs. Eugene D’Ambrosia, member of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Jackson Miners, and George Wil- 
son, president of the Miners’ Union. Tribute 
was paid to Walter Cowan, fourth vice-president 
of the California State Federation of Labor, whose 
sudden illness prevented him from acting as chair- 
man of the evening. 

The day’s program was closed with a dance. 

—-—_-—_—_ @___—_. 
WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 

Since January 1, 1935, auditors of the State 
Division of Industrial Welfare have reported col- 
lections of $201,019.79 in piece rate adjustments 
paid to workers in the fruit and vegetable can- 
neries of California, so that their earnings con- 
formed with minimum rates of pay set in this 
industry, according to Mrs. Mabel E. Kinney, 
chief of the division. This sum was paid to 43,- 
772 workers. For November, the audit adjust- 
ments reported in the fruit and vegetable can- 


neries amounted to $3259.07, which was paid to 
2979 female workers. 


(Please notify Labor Clarion of any change) 
Alaska Fishermen—Meets Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers No. 266—1179 
Market, 


Asphalt Workers No. 84—John J. O’Connor, 756 
Ninth Ave. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meets Wednesdays, 8 
Pp. m., 108 Valencia. 

Auto Painters No. 1073—200 Guerrero. 

Bakers No. 24—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meets 2nd and 4th Sat- 
urdays, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meets 1st and 3rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia, 

Bartenders No. 41—285 Ellis. 

Bay District Auxillary of Bakery and Confection- 


ery Workers—Meets Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Bill Posters and Billers No. 44—1886 Mission. 
Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meets 2nd Tuesday, 
Labor Temple. 


Boilermakers No. 6—Meets 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Bookbinders—Office, Room 804, 693 Mission. Meete 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meets 2nd Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 

Brewery Drivers—Meets 3rd Tuesday, Labor 
Temple. 


Brewery Workmen No. 
Labor Temple. 

Bridge and Structural 
200 Guerrero. 

Butchers No. 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508—Mike Guerra, 1479 Shafter Ave. 

Capmakers—Room 303, 1212 Market. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meets Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Casket Workers No. 94— 

Cemetery Workers—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Chauffeurs—Meets 2nd and 4th Thursdays at 112 
Valencia. 

Civil Service Building Maintenance Employees 
No. 66—Labor Temple. 

Cleaners, Dyers and Pressers No. 1790—693 Mis- 
sion, Room 611, 

Cloakmakers No. 8—149 Mason. 

Cooks No. 44—Meets Ist Thursday, 2:30 p. m.; 
3rd Thursday at $:30 p. m., 111 Jones. 

Coopers No. 65—Meets 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 
bor Temple. 


7—Meets 4th Thursday, 
Iron Workers No. 377— 


115—Meets Wednesdays at Labor 


125—Meets 3rd Monday, La- 


Dairy and Creamery Employees No. 
2nd Wednesday, Labor Temple. 


Distillery Workers’ Union No. 19930—Herbert Lee, 
Sec., 4 Gold st. 

Dressmakers No. 101—149 Mason. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Wednesdays, -200 Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers No. 15!—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 


Electrical Workers No. 537—Irrank Dougan, sec., 
1367 Fourteenth ave. 
Elevator Constructors No. 
Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 
Federation of Teachers No. 61{—Parlor C, Whit- 

comb Hotel. 
Ferryboatmen’s Union of the Pacific—Ferry Bldg. 
Filling Station Employees No. 19570—Meets 2nd 
and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Firemen and Oilers, Local No. 
Tuesday, Labor Temple. 
Flint Glass Blowers No. 66—-Labor Temple. 
Fur Workers No. 79—149 Mason. 


Garage Employees—Meets 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Cutters 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. {3!—Meets Ist Thursday at 
5:15 p. m.; 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meets 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers, Branch 2—Labor Temple. 


Government Employees No. 5!—Anthony Bren- 
ner, sec., 22 Camp. 


Grocery Clerks No. 648—Room 417, 1095 Market. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood 
Avenue. 


Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meets Mondays, at 200 
Guerrero. 


304—Meets 


8—Meets Ist and 3rd 


86—Meets Ist 


No, 45—Meets 4th Fridays, 


Hospital and Institutional Workers No. 19816— 
1234 Potrero. 
Ice Drivers—sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meets 


2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Janitors No. 9—Meets Ist and 3rd Thursdays. 
Labor Temple. 
Jewelry Workers No. 36—Meets 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Ladies’ Garment Cutters No. 66—149 Mason. 
Laundry Drivers—Meets 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. Office 3004 Sixteenth, 
Room 313. 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meets Ist and 3nd Mon- 
days, Labor Temple. 


2nd and 4th 


Letter Carriers—Thomas P. Tierney, 
lores. Meets Ist Friday, 414 Mason. 

Lithographers No. 17—732 Harrison. 

Longshoremen No. 38-79—27 Clay. Meets Ist and 
3rd Mondays. 

Machinists No. 
Temple. 

Mailers No. {8—Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
Sec., A. F. O'Neil, 739 20th Ave. 

Marine Cooks & Stewards—86 Commercial. 


Marine Firemen, Oilers & Water Tenders—59 
Clay. 


Material Teamsters No. 
200 Guerrero. 

Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 
Fouratt, Room 21, Ferry Building. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 89—Bulkhead 
Pier No. 7, Embarcadero. 


1768 Do- 


68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 


216—Meets Wednesdays, 


40—Geo. M. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 90—268 Market, 
Room 263-4, 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meets Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. . 


Millinery Workers—1212 Market, Room 303. 

Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meets 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 491 Jessie. 

Molders No. 164—Meets Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Motion Picture Projectienists—Meets 1st Thurs- 
day, 230 Jones. 


Musicians No. 6—Meets 2nd Thursday; Executive 
Board. Tuesday, 230 Jones. 

Nurses’ Union—Cecilia Keenan, sec., 619 Thirty- 
fifth avenue. 

Office Employees—Meets third Wednesday, Labor 
Temple. 

Operating Engineers No. 64—200 Guerrero. 

Ornamental Iron Workers—200 Guerrero. 

Painters No. 19—Meets Mondays, 200 Guerrero. 

Painters No. 1158—112 Valencia. 

Pastemakers No, 10567—Meets 4th Thursday. La- 
bor Temple. 


Patternmakers—Meets 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Pharmacists’ Union, No. 838—273 Golden Gate 
Ave. 

Photo Engravers—Meets 1st Friday. Office, 320 
Market. 

Plumbers No. 442—200 Guerrero. 

Post Office Clerks—Meets 4th Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 630 Sacramento. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—Geo. 
1123 Sutter, 


Refinery Workers’ 50—Harry Cook, 
376 4th Ave. 


Retall Cleaners and Dyers 18182—Meets 3rd Tues- 
day, Labor Temple. 


Monahan, Sec., 


Union No. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meets 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


2nd and 4th 


Retail Shoe and Textile Salesmen No. 410—1095 
Market, Room 417, 


Sallors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 59 
Clay. 


Sausagemakers—Meet at 3053 Sixteenth, Thurs- 
days. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters—200 Guerrero. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meets Fridays, 
224 Guerrero. 


Ship Clerks’ Association—Pier 3, Embarcadero. 


Steam Shovel Men No. 45—Meets Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meets 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters No. 61—M. Hoffman, Sec., New- 
ark, Calif. 


Stove Mounters No. 62—J. 
Moltke, Daly City, Calif. 


Street Carmen, Division 518—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Street Car Men, Div. 1004—Office 1182 Market. 
Tailors No. 80—Room 411, 617 Market. 


Teamsters No. 85—Meets Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 
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Technical Engineers No. I!—John Coghlan, 70 
Lennox Way. Meets 1st Wednesday, Labor 
Temple. 

Theatrical Stage Employees—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 


Trackmen—Meets 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Typographical No. 21—Office, 16 First. Meets 3rd 
Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Union Label Section—Meets Ist and 38rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. MArket 7560. 


United Laborers No. 


261—Meets Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero, 
Upholsterers No. 28—Meets 2nd and 4th Mon- 
days. Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—1256 Market. 
Wednesday at 3 p. m. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meets second Wednesday at 
8:30 p. m.; fourth Wednesday at 3 p. m. 
966 Market. 

Warehousemen—85 Clay. 


Water Workers—Meets 3rd Monday. Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Meets every 


Web Pressmen—Meets 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Window Cleaners No. 44—Meets every Thursday, 
1075 Mission. 


+ Deets 


